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I have here only made a Nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them. 


= jes them. | 


CONSUMPTION. 
I saw a maiden smile, and happiness 
Was in her smile—health glowed upon her cheek, 
Fleet was her step, and light her bounding heart; 
And love was in her eye, wherein no tear 
Had ever found a place, save that of joy, 


Or the pure gem of sympathetic birth. 


But then, when others wept, her heart was full, 


And the big tear would tremble on the lid, 7 


As the wild dew drop, on a fresh spring flower 
Trembles, all sparkling in the morning sun. 

But pale Consumption, glutted with the spoils 

Of many ap age, and strong with recent conquests, 
Attacked her.— 

I saw the rose fade—that smiling face 

Day after day more pale, save when the Hectic, 
The life-deyvouring worm, drove to her cheek 

The roseate peach, the sign of dissolution. 

1 saw her when she died—her languid frame 
Grown thin with many a month of weary turning 
On the sick couch—-and lips all parched with fever, 
And bosom heaving with convulsive sighs. 

Isaw that eye, the seat of many a charm, 

Grow dim-—then fixed, like Comet, strangely glare, 
In space without an object. [V. ¥. Com. Adv. 


‘From the (London) Lady's Monthly Magazine.) 
DRESS. 


Female habiliments have long been remarka- 


not appear that economy is consulted with re- 
spect to price, for the robe, or even the veil, of a 
fashionable lady, is more costly than a whole suit 
of the plain kind. It must be an universal pas- 
sion, which causcs our lovely women to risk their 
health and reputation, by appearing in the public 
streets and theatres in a garb similar to that 
worn by demirips or actresses. 

. The sudden change from such warm habits to 
their light and almost transparent drapery, is no 
proof that propriety and fashion go hand in hand. 
Some advocate for modish variety may exclaim, 
“This cynic is equally displeased with a thin or 
warm dress; and satirises the fashions, rather 
from a desire to vent his spleen, than to correct 
smpropriety.” The female habit, however, ought 
neither to be so ligt as to give the wearer the 
appearance of a paper kite, subject to be carricd 


away by every gust; norso warm as to reinind 
us of the climate of Russia or Lapland. 

Simplicity of dregs, is, like ty of manners, 

id of grace. 

distract the imagination of the observer; and the 


wearer, like the silk-worm, is hid amid her own 
magnificence. Buta decent garb, adjusted to 
the elegant contour of the female form, conccal- 
ing those beauties that would obtrusively force 
themselves upon our observation, and harmont- 
zing with a virtuous mind; this is the dress that 
we should recommend to the fair sex ; and which, 
combined with a modest demeanour, is more at- 
tractive than the cestusof Venus! can render 
even beauty more amiable, impress the idea of 
angelic perfection and innocence on the mind of 
the beholder, and compel us to adore virtue thus 
personified in woman! é‘ 
THE EVENING FIRE-SIDE. 
SABINUS AND OLINDA, 


In a fair, rich, and flourishing country, whose 
clifts are washed by the German ocean, lived Sa- 
binus, a youth formed by nature to make a con- 
quest wherever he thought proper; but the con- 
stancy of his disposition fixed him only with Olin- 
da. He was indeed superior to her in fortune, 
but that defect on her side was so amply supplied 
by her merit, that none was thought more worthy 
of his regard than she. He loved her, he was 
beloved by her; and ina short time, by joining 
hands publicly, they avowed the union of their 
hearts. Butalas! none, however fortunate, how- 
ever happy, are exempt from the shafts of envy, 
and the malignant effects of ungovernable appe- 
tite. How unsafe, how detestable are they who 
have this fury for their guide! How certainly 
will it lead them from themselves, and plunge 
them into errors they would have shuddered at, 
even in apprehension; Ariana, a lady of man 
amiable qualities, very nearly allied to Sabinus, 
and highly esteemed by him, imagined herself) 
slighted, and injuriously treated, since his mar- 


favor of his opponent, it sunk his fortune to tle 


riage with QOlinda.—By incautiously suffering | 
this jealousy to corrode in her breast, she began, 
to give loose to passion; she forgot those many. 
virtues, for which she had been so long and so 
justly applauded. Causeless suspicion and mis- 
taken resentment betrayed her into all the gloom 
of discontent ; she sighed without ceasing; the 
happiness of others gave her intolerable pain— 
she thought of nothing but revenge. How un- 
like what she was when the cheerful, the prudent, 
the compassionate Ariana !. | 

She continually laboured to disturb a union so 
firmly, so-affectionately founded, and planned ev- 
ery scheme which she thought most likely to dis- 
turb it. 

Fortune seemed willing to promote her unjust 
intentions ; the circumstances of Sabiaus, had 


Gorgeous. ornaments |) been long embarrassed by a tedious law-suit and 


the court determining the cause unexpectedly im 


y | her pleasnre. 


in advance, or $2 5? 
end of 6 months. 


lowest pitch of penury from the highest affluence. 


| From the nearness of relationship, he expected 


from Ariana those assistances his present situa- 
tion required; but she was insensible to all his 
entreaties, and the justness of every remons- 
trance, unless he first separated froin Olinde, 
whom she regarded with detestation. Upon a 
compliance with her desires in this respect, she 
promised that her fortune, her interest, and her 
all, should be at hiscommand. Sabinus was 
shocked at the proposal; he loved his wife with 
inexpressible tenderness and refused those offers 
with indignation, Which were to be purchased at 
so high a price. Ariana was no less displeased 
to find her offers rejected, and gave a loose to all 
that warmth, which she had so long endeavored 
to suppress. Reproach generally produces re- 
crimination; the quarrel rose to such a height, 
that Sabinus was marked for destruction; and 
the very next day, upon the strength of an old 
family debt, he was sent to gaol, with none but 
Olinda to comfort him in his miseries. In this 
mansion of distress they lived together with re- 
signation and even with comfort. She provided 
the frugal meal: and he read to her while ein- 
ployed in the little offices of domestic concern.— 
Their fellow_prisoners admired their content- 
ment, and whenever they had a desire of relax- 
ing into mirth, and enjoying those little comforts 
that a prison affords, Sabiuns and Olinda were 
sure to be of the party. Instead of reproaching 
each bore a share of the load imposed by Proyi- 
dence. Whenever Sabinus showed the least 
concern on his dear partner’s account, she conju- 
red him by the love he bore her, by those tender 
ties which now united them forever, not to dig- 
compose himself; that so long ashis affection las- 
ted, she defied all the ills of fortune, and every 
loss of fame and friendship; that nothing could 
make her miserable but his seeming to want hap- 
piness, nothing pleased but his sympathising with 
A continuance in prison soon 
robbed thei of the little they had left, and famine — 


|, began to make its horrid appearance; yet still 


was neither found to mergur; they both looked 
upon their little boy, who, imsensible to their or 
his own distress, was playing about the room, 
with inexpressible yet silent anguish, when a mes- 
senger caine to inform them that Ariana wasdead, 


| and that her will in favour of a-very distant rela- 


tion, who was now in another country, might ea- 
sily be procured and burnt, in which case all her 
large fortune would revert to him as being her 
next heir at Jaw. 

& proposal of so base a nature filled our unhap- 
py.couple with horror; they ordered the messen- 
ger immediately out of the room, and falling up- 
on cach oiher’s neck, indulged anagony ofsorrow, 
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. She found that all her attempts to shake the con- 


founded on fact.” 


was soothing to her pride. 
. born 
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for now even all hopes of relief were banished.— 
The messenger who made the proposal, however, 
was only a spy sent by Ariana to sound the dis- 
positions of a man she loved at once and persecu- 


ted. This lady, though warped by wrong pas-} 


sions, was naturally kind, judicious and friendly. 


stancy or integrity of Sabinus were ineffectual ; 
ahe had therefore began to reflect, and to wonder 
how she could so long and so unprovoked injure 
auch uncommon fortitude and affection. _ 

She had from the next room herself heard the 
reception given to the messenger, and could not 
avoid feeling all the force of superior virtue; she 


heart; she came into the room with tears in her 


| Werter met her with expressions of ecstacy ; and 
the weak, unfaithful wife, believed, that he only 
could inspire her with love. Instead of spurning 
him from her with disdain, instead of calling upon 
him to conduct with honor to himself and Albert, 
she allows a private visit, suffers him first to read 
to her a romantic love story, which fires his in- 
flammable brain, then weeps at his self created 
sufferings; permits him to declare an attachment 
that it was profanation for a wife to hear; and 
not till the dread of her husband’s return roused 
her to a sense of danger, could she with the de- 
termined voice of virtue oblige hii to leave her. 
Positively, my young friend, my cheek glows 


therefore re-assumed her former goodness of | with indignation, when I think of this pernicious 


eyes, and acknowledged the severity of her for- 
mer treatment. She bestowed her first care in 
providing them all the necessary supplies, and 
acknowledged them the most deserving heirs of 
herfortune. From this moment Sabinus enjoyed 
an uninterrupted happiness with Olinda, and both 
were happy in the friendsbip and assistance of 
Ariana, who, dying soon after, left them in pos- 
session of a large estate, and in her last moments 
eonfessed that virtue was the only path to true 
glory; and that, however innocence may for a 
time be depressed, a steady perseverance will in 
time lead to a certain victory. 


THE MONITRESS. 


Culling upon d young friend a few days since, 

{ found her bathed in tears over a small volume 
which she held open before her. Why Harriet, 
I exclaimed, what is the matter? what disaster 
has befallen you? ‘1 feel ashamed,” she ans- 
wered, laying her book down, ‘“ but I have cried 
my eyes out over the Sorrows of Werter. I know 
you willblame me, but the story, dear madam, is 
And what do you cry for, 
Harriet? Is it for grief, that a woman should be 

eo weak, anda man soridiculous? Ordo you 

weep over their merited sufferings? ‘* Merited,” 

-exclaimed Harriet; “Is not Charlotte the most 
excellent of women, and Werter the noblest and 

most amiable of men.” My young friend, said 

I seriously, let us analize their characters, and 

not be imposed upon by sentimental harangue.— 

You know I am neither a cynic nor a stoic.— 

Love and friendship are the choicest blessings of 


life, and I glory in the capability I feel of exer- {i 


cising both. But my dear, we should carefully 
distinguish between those ennobling principles, 
and that fever of the brain, that blind infatuation 


book. I feel no pity for any character but the 
worthy and injured Albert. Had not Charlotte 
indulged a weakness of mind that would have 
disgraced a boarding school miss of 14, she might 
have cured Werter of his il] placed passion. Had 
| she uniformly met it with the disdain it deserved, 
or forbade with the determined voice of virtue, 
from the first, his visits, and refused every offered 
attention, pride would have aided the restoration 
of his reason; but when he found she listened to 
his rhapsodies, responded sigh for sigh, dropped 
tear for tear, and even outdid himself in senti- 
| mental cast, who can wonder that the poor delu- 
ded wretch should indulge the unlawful flame that 
; consumed him? Do not, however, think I lay 
all the blame on Charlotte ; far from it. I hardly 
know which ought tobe most thoroughly des- 
pised, a married woman who will listen a moment 
to the declarations of love, or the unmarried man 
who basely undermines the peace of a whole fam- 
liy, by making such a declaration. But our sex 
are called upon, by custom, at least, to resist im- 
preper overtures; and it is ridiculous to talk of 
the virtue of a woman, who like Charlotte, would 
voluntarily indulge a prepossession in favor of an 
enthusiastic stranger, when she was the wife of 
an excellent and long beloved man. To say she 
could not help it, ts still more ridiculous. Every 
human being is liable through ignorance to do 
essentially wrong, but when we knowingly offend 
against the law of man, of cOnscience and of 
God, we grossly violate the truth to’say we can- 
not help it. Ask your own heart Harriet, and 
listen to its unsophisticated answer. It will tell 
you, you never knowingly committed a fault that 
you could have avoided, had you not preferred 
the indulgence of appetite or gratification of some 
ignoble propensity, to the exertion ofthe ample 
power you possess to resist temptation. Ifthis be 
not true, how ridiculous to talk of punishment 


which is dignified by their names. here or hereafter. Why do we hang the murder- 


We will pass over the ball scene, censurable 


er, if he had not power to resist the cries of av- 


it was, and begin after Charlotte became the 
‘wife of Albert. You will readily allow, Harriet, 
that after a woman is lawfully united to a man, 


arice, malice or revenge, which urged him to the 
deed for which he dies. 


Mankind, my dear Harriet, are weirage)s 
is 


who was her own free choice, whose character || imposed upon by words; and the writer of thi 
is unexceptionable, and whose attachment has | little volume well knew that the fascinating style 
been long and steady, she ought faithfully to per- || in which he told his pretty love story, would en- 


form her marriage vows. 


What excuse then do || sure a rapid sale for his work. He did not, we 


ou make for Charlotte? You will say perhaps, } may charitably hope, intend that it should plunge 


in the true sentimental jar 


*“* That love is} hundreds of families into the deepest misery ; 


blind—that we cannot resist the impulse of the} thoughthat has doubtless been its effect. Within 


Seclings—that our affections are not in our own 
er, &c. Mere words, my dear; love is not 
blind, (asking pardon of the poets ;) we can resist 


the impulse of feelings; our affections are in our | of Werter, in favour orin vindication of suicide. 


own power, Charlotte, and all I presume to say, 
who hke her have suffered affection to stray from 


the narrow circle of my own acquaintanec, I have 
known two young men who rushed unbidden into 
eternity, deluded by the sophistical arguments 


The bodies of each were found with the book 
carefully confined next the heart, as if the self 


a deserving object, were aetuated by vanity and 
selflove. The sentimental rapture of Werter 
Albert’s love had 
subsided from the tumult, natural when the new 
passion first animates the soul, to that calm 
deep rooted, settled attachment, which would 


have lasted, would; even have increased, when || the first captivati 


deceived victims imagined it would serve as their 
excuse at the awful bar of eternal justice.— 


VOL k 


taking a draught of Lethe from the sentimental 
stream of nonsense, they believedit no hazard te 
rush into the presence of the Judge of the quick 
and dead. How could they answer to a probable 
question, ‘** Why hast thou quitted life unbid- 
den, thy duties unperformed, thy sins unrepented 
of!” The idea is too shocking! we turn from it 
with horror ! 

You may think me uncharitably severe upon 

the failings of my fellow ereatures; but I make 
it a point of duty, and it-is natural tomy feelings, 
freely to ‘forgive those who trespass against me ;’ 
and revenge is as foreign to my principles as te 
to my disposition. Let us carefully distinguish 
however, between errors that occasion a tempo- 
ral inconvenience to an individual, and crimes 
which destroy society, and ruin the immortal 
soul. Marriage is the sacred bond of social order, 
the only basis of domestic bliss, the grand pre- 
server of religious diseipline. 
over which youimagined you shed tears of sen- 
sibility, are calculated to excite an unjustifiable 
pity for those, who weaken or break its sacred 
‘obligations. - Divest. the characters of Charlotte 
and Werter of the adventitious prettinessec the 
writer of their story has given them, and she ap- 
pears a weak, deceiving, unfaithful wife; he a 
romantic, selfish, base destroyer of the peace and 
honour of a once happy and virtuous family. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
ON DUELLING. | 
BY A LADY. 

There are moments in the life of every one in 
which, however surrounded by difficulties, the 
mind, by one strong effort, divests itself of its- 
own peculiar cares, and can reason calmly upon 
the causes and effects of general misfortune. I 
am in one of those reflective moods at present, 
and, rejecting each case of immediate interest. 
shall confine my remarks to the subject of Duel- 
ling, in favor of which even its advocates can 
offer few arguments, since in this enlightened 
age we no longer consider success (the soul 
shudders at the term) as the test of innocence. 
But how, it may be asked, is an honorable high- 
minded man to act who feels himself deeply in- 
jured or grossly insulted? Is he to sit down 
tamely under his wrongs, and, by acquiescence, 
invite agression? By no means.—Let a court 
of Honor be instituted, (a court of Love has ex-. 
isted, from which, at the time, important bene- 
fits ensued; and the utility of a court or cham- 
ber of commerce none can deny,) whose business: 
it shall be to take cognisance of those injuries 
and insults which are now submitted to the 
Court of Death. Let it be comprised of men of 
the strictest impartiality, from whose decision 
there shall be no appeal, and should a solitary 
instance occur where more sanguinary measures. 
are adoptad or designed, let the offender be sub- 


jected to the outraged laws of his country, or 
voted fit company for the common hangman, 
(while the protest of Jack Ketch against such an 
associate would not beamissy) Who would dare 
to brave public opinion wé¥e decisive measures 


These young men both killed themselves for love | once adopted 2 Coincide in my views, my fair 


as it is called. Like Werter, each had seen a 
pretty girl, and decorated his goddess with a 
thousand imaginay charms, vowing perhaps from 
glance, to be hers, or die.— 


country women, and enter into one unanimous re- 
solution te withdraw all favor from him whe 
shall henceforth send or accept a challenge. 


harkotte'’s every exterual charm had faded.— Difficulties arise, their hopes were defeated; so What worth, what talent may ‘not then be res- 


Books like this,. 
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cued from the fangs of that demon, false donor ! 
and preserved to adorn their country and bless 
mankind. The tears of mothers, wives and vir- 
gins will no longer bathe the ghastly face of him 
who has been sacrificed by his fellow man—torn 
in one instant from all the joys of social life, and 
hurried into the presence of an offended God.— 
Was he ason?—behold his heart-broken parents 
—hear them exclaim, while gazing on his man- 
gled form,—Oh! had these wounds been re- 
ceived in the service of his country, our anguish 
had been alleviated by the reflection that he died 
in the discharge of his duty. But a Duellist!— 
God of mercy! spare his immortal soul! spare 
him who would not spare his fellow sinner. Per- 
haps he was a father, on whose exertions the 
present support and future respectability of his 
children were dependent. View his lovely or- 
phans! See them by one dreadful event hurled 
from their proper station in society, and depriv- 


ed of all those advantages of education which at 


parent's care would have provided, and bearing 

upon their dejected brow the marks of that fear- 

ful denunciation, ‘“‘ upon the children shall the 

sins of the fathers be visited.—Was he a hus- 

band? But here description fails. 
Charleston, S. C. 


SONNET. 
From Petrarch, translated by a Lady. 


A tender paleness stealing o’er her cheek 

Veiled her sweet smile, as ’twere a parting cloud, 
And such pure dignity of love avowed, 

That in my eyes my full soul strove to speak. 
Then knew | how the spirits of the blest, 
Communion hold in Heaven, so beamed serene 
That pitying thought, by every eye uuscen 

Save mine, wont ever on her arms to rest. 


Each grace angelic, each meek glance humane, 
That Love e’er to his fairest votaries lent, 
By this were deemed ungentle, cold disdain; 
Her lovely looks in sadness downward bent, 
In silence, to my fancy, semed to say, 

- Who calls my faithful friend so far away ? 


_extTrRAcT.—* While we thus walk among the 
ruins of the past, asad feeling of insecurity comes 
over us, and that feeling is byno means dimin- 
ished when we arrive at home. If we turn to 
our friends, we can hardly speak to them before 
they bid us farewell. We see them for a little 
while, and in a few moments they are sent away 
from us. It matters not how near and dear they 
are. The ties that bind us to them are never 
too close to be parted or too strong to be broken. 
Tears are never known to move the king of ter- 
’ yors, nor is it enough that we are compelled to 

surrender one or or two ormore of those we love; 

for though the price is so great, we buy no favor 
with it, and our hold upon those who remain is as 
slight as ever. 

'* When a few more friends have Jeft, a few 
more hopes deceived, and a few more changes 
mocked us, ‘‘we shall be brought to the grave, 
and the clods of thewalley shalkbe sweet unto as, 

and as many shal! ag’they were innu- 
merable before us.” Will have forsa- 

-ken the strongest, and The loftiest will be laid 
low ; and every voice hushed, and every heartwill 

have ceased its beating, and when we have gone 
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‘|}sounds from the distant fields, and seeming for 


| 


eurselves, even our memories'will not stay behind | 


—_ 


us. A few of the more near and dear will bear 
our likeness in their bosoms, till they too have 
arrived at the end of their pilgrimage, and enter- 
ed the dark dwelling of forgetfulness. In the! 
thoughts of others, we shall live only till the last | 
sound of the bell, which informs them of our de- | 
parture, shail cease to vibrate in theirears.” 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


SKETCHES OF ROSEVILLE. 
No. XIT. 


MARY SAUNDERS. 


Her pillow swells not with the down, 
For her no balms their sweets exhale : 
Her limbs aré on the pale turf thrown, 
Press’d by her lovely cheek as pale. 
Beneath the low and lonely shade, 
_ The slow consuming hour she’ll weep, 
Till nature seeks her last-left aid, — 
In the sad, sombrous arins of sleep. 
“Dr. Lanenorse. 


Nights sable curtain had shadowed the scene- 
ry of Roseville in impenetrable gloom, and the 
wand of the sleepy god had closed the eyelids of | 
its inhabitants, and lulled their cares at the ban- 
quet of refreshing dreams, or thoughtless slum- 
bers. Thesilence was uninterrupted save by the 
occasional lispings of the breeze, or the ungentle 
neighings of a steed, which burst at intervals 
thro’ the misty ether, awakening corresponding 


a moment to startle the echoing vallies from their 
cloddy torpor, and impart a degree of fitful life 
to things inanimate. The changing moon bent 
not her silver eye upon the scene, and altho’ her 
mellow radiance would at times faintly glimmer 
thro’ a thin partition of vapoury masses, floating 
beneath her, it only served asa tremulous taper 
to point out the volumes of dark and smoky fa- 
brics, sweeping like ominous spirits of storm and 
desolation below the skies, and apparently scowl- 
ing-upon the earth beneath them with wrathful 
sullenness. One solitary star, the cynosure 
would momentarily burst on the sight like a 
gleam of enchantment, or an angel’s smile from 
the bosom of heaven, caught by the vision but to 
be lamented, and like an exhalation of morning 
fuming with dew and fragrance, but vanishing 
with the perception of its existence. Midnight 
slowly approached, and as the spirit of darkness, 
robed in her vapoury garments, unfolded a ban- 
ner wreathed in interminable clouds over the 
listlessness of the valley, the moon’s veiled lus- 
tre was quenched in the western wave, and the| 
star’s transitory twinkling was hid in thick dark- 
ness, through which the eye in vain essayed to 
penetrate. At this hour, when the voices of 
mankind were hushed in breathing death, and 
the nightingale’s carol had ceased ringing the 
wild notes of sotrow,—at this solitary hour stood 
a female form among the monumental sode which 
canopied the grayes of departed beings. It was 
Mary Saunders, weeping over the fresh flowered 
gravé of her lover—it. was the gentle and intel- 
ligent virgin, mourning ovet perished hopes, and 
dregging the chalice of grief with the burning 


— 


tears of a breaking heart. “\Oh! mercy!” she 


exclaimed, “forgive the impious prayer of 
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bursting heart, ifin the bitterness of its calamity 
it would invoke death ! forgive the rebellion of « 
sorrowful heart, if it exclaim, I will not live, 


when he who was my heaven in this barren © 


world, when he to whom my heart clings even 
in death with maddening affection, has gone to 


| worlds above and left to wretchedness and woe 


his unhappy Mary. Oh! death, that thy scythe 
would waft me to the regions of the tomb— 
earth is the theatre of sorrow, and fain would I 
leave its miseries!” Henry Seamore had resid- 
ed in the yalley of Roseville but a short time ere 
his unfeigned regard for the amiable Mary Saun- 
ders had inspired her with a reciprocal feeling — 
he was a young man of extraordinary talents an¢ 
qualifications, and of unblemished reputation ;—~ 
but he was poor, and this operated as a perpe- 
tual obstacle to his union with Mary, with her 


'| parents, who were esteemed wealthy. As soon. 


as they discovered a unison of attachment exist- 
ed between them, he was exiled from their habi- 
tation, and Mary was commanded to drive hig 
recollection from her mind, and forbidden ever 
again to think of him as a lover. Mary com- 
muned no more with her beloved—her parents 
had forbidden all intercourse between them, and 
tho’ his name often fell from the lips of others not 
unworthily, she breathed it alone in the seeret 
recesses of her own chamber, and to the sacred 
throbbings of her own pure bosom. Still she lov- 
ed, as few love on this!earth, concealing the fire 
that secretly preyed upon her happiness, and 
stole the rosy hue from her cheek, bearing the 
burthen of such an ardent passion, despair, with 
the spirit of a confiding angel, who would rather 
die with, than live without, the object on whom 
it doted. 

Time sped lingering on, and Henry and Mary 
once more met—met to remark the bloom which 
had once revelled on their cheeks, faded away; 
yet the affection which glowed in their breasts 
shining with tenfold strength. What cared they 
that their beings were waning toa close, if their 
hearts were still united. Joyfully would they 
have clasped each other in death, if the destinies 
had so willed it. But no, it was not thus to be,. 
and as they recalled their early dreams of bliss, 
as they recalled the hours in which they had rov- 
ed together, conscious of loving, and being loved, 


} happiness again for a moment illumined their 


features, only to make the hour of parting more 
desolate. Then it. was that Henry besought 
consent to their immediate union—her feelings 


| struggled for a long time against the commands 


of her parents, and finally triumphed; but, alas! 
whilst they convetsed together, her father de- 


tected their meeting andtore them asunder. In 
a fit of despair Henry departed to a foreign 
clime, but finding no rest for his bosom, return- 
ed, but only in time to deposit his limbg in the 
grave yard of Roseville. The grief of Mary 
knew no bounds—nightly she mourned on Sea. 
ttiore’s grave, and tho’ her parents deeply regret- 
ted their past conduct, and endeayoured to soothe 
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her affliction, it was too late—she languished 
and died, and was united in death to him she lov- 
ed whilst living. R. M. 


EARLY RISING. 


To rise early is truly the one thing needful 
above all—to all who are candHlates for either 
of those capital prizes—Health, Wealth or Wis- 
dom, that it is the only sure foundation for se-. 
curing any chance of obtaining either of them. 


He that would thrive 
Must rise by five ; 
He that has thriven 
May lie till seven.” 


instances may be found, (but very seldom,) of 
persons who have set up late of becoming weal- 
thy, but they have paid for it the unwise price of 
their health. You cannot remember one solita- 
ry example of a sluggard having ever obtained | 
one of those blessings of life. ‘ Shake off dull 
sloth, and early rise.”” There is no time spent 
so stupidly as that inconsiderate people pass in a 
morning between sleeping and waking. He who 
3s awake may be at work or at play; he who is 
asleep gets refreshment necessary to fit him for 
action; but the hours spent in dosing and slum- 
bering are wasted, without either pleasure or 
profit. The soouer you leave your bed, the luss 
seldom you will be confined to it. When old 
people have been examined in order to asceriain 
the cause of their longevity, they have uniformly 
agreed in one thing only, that they ‘“ all weut 
soon to bed and rose early.” | 


A FINE WOMAN. 


Tt is agreeable to observe how differently mo- 
dern writers and the inspired author of the Pro- 
verbs, describe a fine woman. ‘The former con- 
fine their praises chiefly to personal charms and 
ornamental accomplishments, while the latter 
eclebrates only the virtues of a valuable mistress 
of a family and. a useful member of society. The 
one is perfectly acquainted with all the fashion- 
able languages of Europe; the other opens her 
mouth with wisdom, and is perfectly acquainted 
with all the uses of the needle, distaff and the 
joom. The business of the one is pleasure—the 
pleasure of the other is business. The one is 
admired abroad; the other at home. ‘* Her 
chiidren rise up and call her blessed—her hus- 
‘band also praiseth her.” ‘There is no name in 
the world equal to this; nor is there a note-in 
music half so delightful as the respectful Jan- 
guage with which the grateful son or daughter 


_ perpetuates the memery of a sensible and affec- 


tionate mother. 


The following just remarks, are by the author 
ef Lacon;x— 

‘‘In an age remarkable for good reasoning and 
bad conduct, for sound rules and corrupt man- 
ners, When virtue fills our heads, but vice our 
hearts ;—when those who would fain persuade us 
that they are quite sure of heaven, appear to be 
:n no greater hurry to go there than other folks, 
but put on the livery of the best master only to 
serve the worst ;—in an age when modesty her- 
selfis more ashamed of detection than of delin- 

uency ; when independence of principle consists 
having no principle on which to depend ; and, 
ee-thinking, not in thinking freely, but in being 


from thinking ;—in an age when patriots} 
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ON POETRY. 


Poetry—The language of the soul. > 
Linkum Fidelius. 


When we consider the fertility of imagination 
we cannot wonder, that poetry enters so much 
into its productions, and constitutes agreat share 
in its pursuits, nor are we surprised that an ob- 
ject so agreeable in its effects is sought after 
with the avidity which we daily behold, through- 
out all classes of the community. Deprived of 
the pleasures of poetic feeling, man would enjoy 
but little of the sublime and beautiful in creation. 
He would roam unconsciously, the immense tract 
of the sandy desart, or would navigate the vast 
expanse of ocean, without a single feeling of ad_ 
miration, or an inquiry intothe cause of so migh- 
tyan effect. He would ascend to the summit of 
the majestic Andes, and from thence contemplate 
the immense luxurious carpet of nature before 
him, destitute of a particle of awe or reverence; 
would stand unmoved by the foaming sheet of 
Niagara, and view without a romantic sentiment 
the rapid dash of the impetuous Oronoko. To 
the reflecting mind there is poetry in every thing, 
even to the meanest object in creation: it sees 
not the subject of its meditation. but traces it to 
the cause, and compares its littleness, with the 
/ magnitude of other objects, which surround it.— 
The contemptible insect, that creeps upon the 
ground, and is passed ynnoticed by the boor, 
furnishes a train of ideas, to the enlightened rea- 
soner, and carries him from the effect to the 
cause; and inthe insignificant reptile, he beholds 
a regularity, and exquisite delicacy, that calls 
forth his warmest admiration and applause: Na- 
ture appears to have gifted some with the taste 
for poetry, in avery superior degree: under its 
influence they are enabled to paint every object 
which they speak upon, in the most vivid colors, 
and transmit it to the imagination with more than 
ordinary clearness. Their fertile minds rich in 
the treasures of imagination, seize, with facility, 
every comparison that may further their ideas ; 
their souls become wrapt in the contemplative 
object before them, and their passions are wouud 
up to the highest pitch; hence every thing they 
present to'us, is clothed in metaphor or similies; 
their language is in exact accordance with the 
subject, and the measure corresponds with the 
passion. When in perusing the page of Milton, 
we behold the spirits of more than morta! stat- 
ure, tearing the mountains from their bases, and 
whirling them with terrible fury against their ad- 
versaries, our conceptions are not lowered by 
the use of language unsuited to the description ; 
all is majestic and grand; the march of verse is 


hold any thing, except their tongues ; keep any 
thing, except their word ; and lose nothing pa- 
ient y except their character ;—to improve such 


San age must be difficult, to instruct it, danger- 


VOL. 


Pe land myrtle groves, the beauteous person of Eve, 
ene | gliding like a wood-nymph, through the gardens, 
- , 4 the harmonious sound of softest numbers is wafted 


on zephyrs to the ear, in all its exquisite beauty 
and perfection: the imagination revels in the 
simple, yet celestial delight of Eden, and beholds 
in ecstacy, the joys ofinnocence, and unalloyed 
happiness. If we follow the muse of Byron, thro’ 
her daring flights, our fancy is continually led to™ 
new and unexplored regions, and our feelings par- 
ticipate in the originality and romance of her de- 
scriptions. There is a tincture of gloom hanging 
over his compositions, yet asthe darkness that 
surrounds the twinkling star at even, it only 
serves to render the brilliancy of his picture more 
complete; our feelings are sometimes mournful, 
in the perusal of his pages, but in that melancho- 
ly is an exquisite tenderness, which the most 
flowery style cannot produce. How soft is the 
passion that reigns throughout Gray’s Elegy; 
yet how gloomy is the subject ; the measure and 
verse are in accordance with the feeling produced 
by it, and produces on the mind, the most pleasing 
sensations of poetry; in almost all the composi- 
tions of this writer, there is a mournful strain, 
which raises the imagination from earthly things, 
and contributes greatly to the romantic feeling 
of poesy. Unlike Byron or Moore, he delights in 
religious contemplation; and interweaves it 
largely in his verse. ‘The former of these two 
celebrted poets, cared not to confine himself te 
earthly things, or to the bounds of our common 
religion, but urged his way over the abyss of 
space into the chactic regions of infinity; and 
there the elevation of his soul sustained him 
throughout many of his masterpieces. Moore 
on the contrary, was content to behold at a dis- 
tance the sublime, in order that he might avail 
himself of the beautiful: he riots luxuriously in 
flowery gardens, and sunny vales, peopling them 
with the Mahometan houries, devoted solely to 
the pleasures of man. In all his descriptions we 
find theimpress ofelegance and harmony: inmost: 
of his rivals thé stamp of wildness and sublimity. 
Yet for the fermzle reader, neither are so well sui- 
ted asthe humbler lays of Casnpbell or Scott; 
Byron soars into climes forbidden to the larger 
halfof humanity,and Moore sometimes descends 
too low for the chaste imagination to follow.— 
The Pleasures of Hope, form, in my opinion, an 
excellent specimen of the style best suited to the 
female mind: ‘The subject is elegant, and the 
flow of ideas easy and regular; although no very 
lofty flights of genius may be perceived, yet no 
aberations from the course of beauty can be de- 
| tected; the’measure js graceful, and the manner 
chaste and beautiful. . 
Much good poetry may be extracted from the 
periodicals of the’ day; amongst the unfledged 


stately and magnificent ; the measure approach- 
ing to the sublime ; but where we turn our eyes 
tothat part which describes the terrestrial para- 
dise, andthere view ‘amongst the flowery bowers 


efforts we behold upom Bheir pages, are some- 
times seen the bursts of genius, and the maturer 


attempt of ripening talent. The female mind dis~ 


playsits productions, for the amusement, as well 
as the instruction of mankind: and passes the 
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ordeal of criticism with the happiest success.— 
The name of woman is almost synonymous with 
that of Poesy: Her actions constitute the veh- 
icle of romance; her formexceeds all the splen- 


f did outlines of imagined perfection: and her 


thoughts possess that exquisite tenderness which 


raises the soul to its highest pitch of enjoyment. | 
> her therefore we should look, for the beauti-| 


ful delineation, or harmonious measure; and in 
the expectation of finding it, we are not disappoin- 
ted: for the productions of female talent stand 
proudly preeminent, amongst the works of feeling 
and elegance, and have obtained deservedly that 
station, to which, the tenderness, poesy and beau- 


ty of their diction amply entitle them. 
W. X. y. 
PROM Tile ALW VORK MIRROK 


POLITENESS. 


The hues of the rainbow are not more varied 
than the character of company. I mean those 
collections of ladies and gentlemen which our 
good people have denominated parties. Some 
of them possess the prensa tay of making 
tiie glide insensibly away. e sit by them,— 
talk. to them—listen to their beautiful conversa- 
tion—and when we part are astonished to find 
that we have spent hours in their company.— 
There are others with whom we cannot be more 
than five minutes before we feel uneasy; we 
dont know what tosay ordo; are either alarmed 
with some strange piece of rudeness, or discon- 
certed with a copious overflow of politeness; and 
when at last the interview ends, we feel like 
some poor fellow who has just been released from 
the stocks. There are a hundred different sorts 
of ceremony, all of which go by the name of po- 
liteness; but how few persons are there who 
possess that real politeness—the will and power 
to make all happy around them ? ; 

I remember once, my pretty reader, I was ata 
dinner party, where I was almost teased to death 
by the extreme kindness of an old lady at. my 
right hand, who was continually heaping up my 
plate with all the delicacies within her reach. 

‘“Do, my dear sir, take a little piece of this 
duck.” 

No, I thank you ma’am.” 

“But now, my dear sir, you don’t eat at all.— 
I must insist on your having this piece of the 
breast.” | 

* But ma’am—” - 

~ © Now you must not refuse—here Thomastake 
the gentleman’s plate, and tell Mr. So-and-so to 
cut him a piece of the ham.” 

Upon which an aproned waiter snatched away 
my plate, and returned it so loaded with victuals 
that I had not room to eat what I really wanted, 
and was compelled to leave of altogether. . 

I once handed a plate of hot buttered muffins 
to a lady on the other side of the table—the plate 
was quite heated, and I could hardly hold it ; the 
lady, with one of her very sweetest smiles, beg- 
ged me to help myself first. 

“Oh no, ma’am,” said J. 

“ Qh yes, sir,” said she. 

** Do take one, ma’am.” 

“ Well, help Mrs. Blue first.” 

My hand had by this time become quite pain- 


‘ ful, and [ therefore handed the plate to Mrs. Blue, 


who determined not to be outdone in courtesy, 
beseeched her antagonist to be helped first ; and 
they were carrying the gontroversy to the most 
Ta Jable lengths, when T found it absolutely ne- 


- cessary to withdraw my services; and in the 


attempt the plate fell—dashed into acup of coffee 
—away went one muflin,and off rolled another, 
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and one in particular bounced into the lady's 
bosom, upon which she managed to scream in a 
most bewitching manner; and to my infinite 
mortification declared that I had spoiled one of 
the most valuable gowns she ever wore. 

I cannot say which burned most, my fingers or 
my cheek; but be assured, gentle reader, they 


But these are nothing to the misery [ experienced 
| the other evening, at “ oneof the tost delightful 
little parties,” my friend bad ever given. 1} was 
invited to spend the evening with him, and sus- 
pecting nothing I went. T had thought to find 
one or two of his friends there, with whom we 
could pass the evening insociable chat. But what 
was my surprise when the servant ushered me in- 
toa room filled with people of every sex, size and 
description, from the fat gentleman of sixty, to 
the litte snub-nosed angel of three years old.— 
Oh what a disappointment was*hére! I am a 
bashful man, gentle reader, and therefore could 
not but feel some awkwardness in a scene like 
this, and when Mrs. B. kindly introduced me to 
some of the ladies, I fear I went through the 
ceremony ina sad manner. Among many others, 
my conductress led me towards a tall girl, with 
large eyes and something of a nose.— 
** Miss Scratchly, sir—Mr. F.” 
* x * * * * 


It was with real pleasure that turned to the 
more modest, and more really polite Miss Wil- 
ton. There was no affectation in her tone, as I 
entered into conversation with her. A few mod- 
est sensible remaks, convinced me that she was 
a lady, and I was almost sorry whenthe sound of 
the piano interrupted our discourse. However, 
Iam a great lover of music, and I anticipated 
some pleasure from the songs, when to my utter 
consternation, Miss Scratchly called upon me to 
sing. I do sing sometimes for mine own amuse- 
ment; and once, among some of my friends, I 
gave ‘ Fill the bumper fair,’ with considerable ec- 
lat; but at thismoment I felt it was impossible for 
me to comply with herrequest. Isaid so, but it 
would not do. 

**Qh now you must—we know you sing—so 
no apologies.”’ 

** But madam, I really cannot.” 

*] would not have thought Mr. F. could be 
so disobliging,” said one. 

““He certainly can’t refuse me,” said Miss 
Scratchly. 

“ Hem,” said I. © 

“Come,” continued Miss Seratchly, seating 
herself at the instrument, ‘come, [’ll play.— 
Let’s see—where's the music? Oh! here it is. 
I know you sing “ Fill the bumper fair,” so now 

in.” 

**Good heaven!” thought I, ‘‘ when shall I get 
away. Really madam” said I aloud, ‘‘ you must 
excuse me.” 


us an air,” said the kind Miss Wilton, who hav- 


*“‘ Certainly,” said Miss Scratchly. 
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both pained me to a most inconvenient degree.— | 


ingly frowning upon mie its unhappy victim. JF 
‘saw her as she went with her beau down the 
street.—It was a moonlight night, and her great 
Leghorn flapped like-the sails of a ship. 

I went home quite tired, and had a strange, 
confused dream, aboat a beautiful summer place, 
where Isaw Miss Wilton,and a mighty..thunder 
storm, from the very top. ofthe cloud, a huge 
dark body was falling on me; as it came nearer, 
I perceived it was Miss Scratchly’s Leghorn flat, 
that had grown into the size of a mountain. | 
screamed and awoke F. 

A mMoTHER.—But in no relation does woman 
exercise so deep an influence, beth immediately 
and prospectively as in that of a mother. To her 
is committed the immortal treasure of the infant 
mind.—Upon her devolves the care of the first. 
stages of that course of dicipline which is toform 
of a being, perhaps, the most frailand helplessin 
the world, the fearless ruler of animated creation, 
and her smiles call into exercise the first affec- 
tions that spring up in our hearts. She cherishes 
and expands the earliest germs of our intellects. 
She breathes over us her deepest devotions. She: 
lifts our little hands, and teaches our little tongues 
to lisp in prayer. She watches over us, like a 
guardian angel, and protects us through all our 
helpless years. She follows us intothe world of 
men, and lives in us, and blesses us, when she lives 
not otherwise upon the earth. What constitutes 
the centre of every home? Whither do our 
thoughts turnwhen our feet are weary with wan- 


— Where shall the truant and forgetful husband 
go for sympathy unalloyed, and without design, 
but to the bosom of her whois ever ready, and 
waiting to share in his adversity or his prosperity. 
And if there be a tribunal, where the sins and 
follies of a forward child may-hope for pardon 
and forgiveness this side heaven, that tribunalis 
the heart of a fond and devoted mother. 


THE VIOLET. 
On being asked by a lady why violets were gene~ 
\ rally found in a country church-yard. 
You ask me whiy the violet blooms 
Amongst the silent dead: : 
And why amid the mould’ring tombs, 
_.It loves to rear its head. 


Sweet woman there is often seen 


To dew the ground with tears, 
And where her Angel form has been, 
Her favourite flower appears. 


Then when she comes to deck the grave. 
Where her heart’s treasure lies, 

She finds a garland ready made 
To grace her obsequies. 


A Turkish fable.—A Grand Seignor ‘caused 


‘‘ What if Miss Scratchly herself. should give |} his Vizier’s arm to be cut off, and proclaimed 


that the arm should be thrown up, and whoever 


ing seen my perplexity, took that methxal of re- |] caught it falling should succeed in the Vizier’s 
leasing me. ‘ Come Miss Scratchly will sing.” } place; but upon terms to be served the same 


sauce at a year's end. When the crowd. was 


Miss Wilton turned away her eye, as I'strove || come together to catch his arm, one man, more 
tothank her with alook, and I could have kissed }| diligent and dexterous than the rest, caught it. 
the hem of her garment, but Miss Scratchly com- || So he was vizier; and at the year’s end, his right 
menced “‘ Oh.say not woman’s love is bought,” || arm was cut off, and thrown up as before, and he 


hand to my ear, and the fair musician happening 


head in a most energetic manner. 


When the time arrived for the breaking up of jj 


in such a shrill tone, that I actually raised my || himself with his left arm caught it again; and 


after his second year his left arm was cut off and 


to cast her eyes on meat the moment, I was com- || thrown up, and he caught it with his mouth.—_ 
pelled to hide the object of my motion by a sub- || This is to show what men will suffer to gain & 
terfuge, and impolite ag it was, I scratched my |} pre-eminence over others. 


OrizNTAL an 


the party, I was wonderfully dismayed in behold- |] eastern monarch, used to invite a number gf his 
ing Miss Scratchly sailfrom the room with the || nobles to an entertainment, and when they were 


identical fat towering from her head, and seem. |i all seated at table he would turn 9 wild lion into 


dering, and our hearts sick with disappointments? . 
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pass for what it is worth, - It is, however, so much a matter 


the good tendency of which there could be the slightest 


the room, or, breaking a few of the dishes dis- 
close a number of living scorpions and serpents 
which crawled about on the persons of the guests. 
"fhe latter were forbidden to stir on pain of instant 
death. When they were stung or bitten, he cured 
them by an excellent antidote. 


PHILADELPHIA, NOVEMBER 1, 1826. 


“The Grave of the Maniac, L. L.—Human Life—Scenes 
of Happier Days, B.—The Grave of Anra, B.~--Summer, B. 
— d a sequel to the Fable of Hactenus, published in our | 
last, by G. are received. 
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| and it cannot be a subject of regret that they have passed 


| Boyle, of Clarendon, of Jeremy Taylor, and of Bacon, to 
cull the most sparkling gems from the newly wrought veins 
of Irving, Webster, Everett, Channing, Sparks, Bryant and 
Percival. We cannot but hope, that, as it was intended, 
so it may contribute “ to the instruction of that interesting 
portion of the community, who are preparing to enter upon 
the active scenes of life; and help to imbue them with a 
generous taste for an elevating, manly, and morai litera- 
ture.” 


A very voluminous and valuable work has lately been 
published in Paris; being a general, physical, and civil 
history of Europe, from the close of the 5th to the middle of 
the eighteenth céntury, in eighteen volumes. The late 


J. Sozersipes is not written with sufficient care for the | Count de Lacepede, a peer of Frauce, was the writer; and 


ress. 

. Tarver, selected for insertion, was crowded outlast week 
find overlooked this. Its rays however shall yet brighten 
upon our pages. 

Scenes 1x of which we have received the com- 
mencement, promises much interest, though, if the entire 
manuscript will occupy “ sixty of our columns,” we should 
like to be favoured with a few more of the sheets before 
commencing their publicat.on. 

Felix is receiyed, explanatory of his ‘ poetical descrip- } 
tion of West Point, forthe Philadelphia Album.” It may 


of indifference, that we only feel disposed to make one more 
remark on the subject, which is, that as far as our Opinion 
will go, Felixmay become a favourite of Mars, but his pros- 
pect with the Muses is not so favourable. In short, he may 
make a good Cadet, but will never make a Poet. 

The Gentleman (at St. Mary’s, Georgia,) who has felt 
sufficient interest in any thing concerning our publication 
to pay two dollars and fifty cents postage on a single com- 
munication, is well entitled to our thanks. 


Sacrep Music.—We are requested to mention that the 


he is said to have been fully competent to this vast work, 
which oceupied him-many years. 

New Publication.—Messrs. Myer and Cocke, of Wash- 
ington City, propose to publish a new periodical work, enti- 
tled the “Potomac Magazine and Journal of Literature 
and Science.” 


A newnovel, entitled ‘ Yorktown,” by a citizen of Mas- 
sachusetts, is announced as being in the press, and shortly 


speaks favorably ofits merit. 3 


Colonel M‘Kenny, superintendent of the Indian depart- 
ment, will speedily publish an account of his late tour in 
the north-west, to be embellished with numerous engra- 
vings. From the well known talents and capability of this 
gentleman, we have every reason to expect a work of unu- 
sual interest and fidelity. 


Mr. Hutton requests us to state, for the infor- 


Handel Society has resumed its practising meetings on Sa- 
turday evenings, at Mr. Mayo’s Academy, 231 Arch, below 
Seventh street, to wliich vocal and instrumental amateurs 
are respectfully invited. 


A set of men in Nantucket have established a paper with 
the view of breaking up the establishment of the Inquirer, 
conducted by Mr, Jenks. This is a pitiful attempt, and | 
cannot certainly succeed. The good sense and honourable 
feeling of the community will prevent it. Mr. Jenks pos- 
sesses the pen of a ready writer, and is well known as an 
able and independent editor. 


Some circumstances, of a dishonorable nature, have late- 
ly been brought to light in the city of New York, relative to 
the building ana fitting out of two frigates for the Greek |; 
government. Several individuals of that city who have 
until now sustained the highest character, are deeply im- 
plicated, and must meet the just indignation and abhorrence 
of every member of the community, unless they can give to 
the public some satisfactory explanation of the gross char- 
ges and abuses of which they stand accused. . 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

‘The Boston Travellor in speaking of a new school book, 
The Classical Reader, recently published m that city, ob- 
serves, that the general rules which the compilers, the Rev. 
Mr. Greenwood and Mr. ‘G. B. Emerson have adopted for 
selection and arrangement appear to be judicious, and pro- 
per care has been taken to.acmit no piece into the book, of 


doubt. Eloquence, wit, and fine writing have been no 
apology, if any offence was offered to morality and religion. 


They tell us in their preface, that every compesition has+ 


‘Deen rejected, whatever might have been itsliterary plaims, 
if it has been thought deficient in the essentials of purity 


mation of the public, that in consequence of a 
powerful appeal which he has received from the 
brother of Col. Sharp, the victim of the Beau- 


| champ murder, the appearance of his Tragedy, 


‘The Power of Passion,’ will be suspended, until 


promised documents are placed in his possession. 
—Sent. N. C. 


The New York Galazy has made its debut in 
the literary world, and gives promise of much 
amusement and interest. 


During the years devoted to their education, 
such books ought to be put into the hands ofthe 
young, as are best calculated to call forth, 
strengthen, and direct aright the susceptibilities 
and powers of the mind and the heart ; the ac- 
quisition of knowledge ‘by various reading, be- 
longs to after life.—Quinctilian. 


KrPOSTAGE.-10 


We find it necessary in consequence of recent advices 
from our friends at a distance, to repeat the information 


Post Office Departmrnt, Aug. 24, 1826. 
Sir—A cover to a pamphlet, used for that and 
no other purpose, should not be charged with 
postage. It may sometimes be difficult to deter- 
mine whether the cover docs not form an impor- 


over the old and long deserted stores of Milton’s prose, of 


to be published by. Wells & Lilly, of Boston. Report} 


contained in the following letter, from the Post Master Ge- | 
| neral. 


SONNET. 
Aye thou art weleome—heaven’s delicious breath! 
When woods begin to wear the crimson leaf, 
And suns grow meek, and the meek suns grow brief: 
And the year smiles as it draws near its death. 
Wind of the sunny South ;—Oh, long delay, 
In the gay woods and in the golden air,— 
_ Like to a good old age, released from care, 
Journeying, in long serenity, away. 
j In such a bright late quiet, would that I 
Might wear out iife, like thee, ’mid bowers and brooks. 
} And, dearer yet, the sunshine of kind looks, 
And music of kind voices ever nigh ; 
And when my last‘sand twinkled in the glass, 
Pass silently from men, as thou cost pass. 


| SUMMARY. 


Captain Symmes is lecturing back to New- 
York. His last speech on this subject was given 
at Utica. 

Lately at Whitefield, N. H. Mrs. Cooley res- 
cued a gander from an eagle. The latter then 
pursued the lady, who with a stick, soon des- 


across the extended wings was seven feet. 


Much damage is said to have been done to 
bridges, crops, &c. in Virginia and North Caro- 
lina by the late heavy rains. Two stages have 
been floated off, one crossing a ford at Shocco 
Creek; and another in crossing Great Creek in 
Virginia. 

A question for Capt. Symmes.—The editor of 
the Barnstable Gazette asks the question, whe- 
ther “‘ the motion of the earth on its axis is not 
occasioned by the intrater:anean inhabitants run- 
ning upon the inner side, like squirrels, in a re-. 
volving cage 2” 


Mr. Reynolds, who is forwarding an expedi- 
tien of discovery towards the South Pole, writcs 
that one young gentleman of New York puts in 
one thousand five hundred dollars, and will em- 
bark himself—and many ladies have contributed 
handsome sums. 


Mr. William Le Barron has undertaken to 
build the Aqueduct for the Pennsylvania Canal, 
over the Allegheny River, above the mouth of the 
Kiskeminetas, for the sum of $70,000. 


The body of Miss Sophia Sherman, aged 36 
years, whose mysterious disappearance from her 
home since the 16th inst. has excited much anxi- 
ety among her friends, was found early yesterday 
morning, drifted ashore near Peck’s wharf. The 
verdict of the jury was, intentional death by 
drowning, while of sane mind. 

It appears, that she proceeded from the house 
in which she resided, calmly and deliberately to 
the end of the wharf, bordering on the channel, 
and there threw herself into the bosom of the 
waves. Her melancholy demise, the deep and 
dark mystery by which it was mantled, has exci- 
ted unusual interest and called forth the sympa- 
thies of the public.— Providence, R. J. 


On Jast Sabbath day three men walked into 
| Waterford, Connecticut, from New Lond.n, for 


tant part of the pamphlet, as it may contain in- 
formation intimately connected withthe work.— 
In snch cases, it might be well to enquire, whe- 
ther in binding the work, the paper used for a 
cover would be bound with the other sheets as a 
|part ofthe pamphlet—if it would, the postage 
should be charged, but if not, I consider the post- 


and a virtuous character. To sum it up in one the 
Gabinet they have collected contains more than {wo hun- 
dred brilliant specimens, a large proportion -of which, 


new, are rich in the products of our natire mines,§¥ Mr, €, Clarke. 


age should not be charged. _ 
respect lam your | 
obedient servant | 
JOHN MLEAN. 


recreation; coming to achesnut tree, the fruit 
was so tempting that one of tnem, proposed climb- 
ing the tree in opposition to the advice of the 
others. He, however, persisted, and when he- 
tween forty and fifty feet from the ground, the 
limb. on which he stood broke, and he was pre- 
cipitated from limb to limb, whirling repeatedly 
in the air; until he reached the ground. After a 
few minutes he was able to speak, and thought 


himself not much hurt: but expired in about two 


_ Mr. Goodacre, was at Lexington, Kentucky, 
Ton the 16th Oct, giving lectures om Astrenomy. 
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patched the imperial bird, whose measurement . 
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Barnard, accompanied by Capt. 


will set out to-morrow for Baltimore, thence to 
proceed on the reconnoisance of a mail road be- 
tween that city and Philadelphia. 

An ingenious writer has discovered, in the 
name of Thomas Jefferson, the Anagram ‘‘ Host 
of man is free.” It is singular thatthe Declara- 
tion of Independence commences with the same 
sentiment—* All men are created equal.” 

Drowned.—On Saturday morning last at an 
early hour, Andrew Mitchell, about 25 years of 
age.—He jumped overboard from Pine street 
wharf ina state of derangement ; he has left a 
wife to mourn his untimely end. An inquest was 
held over his body the same day.—Sentinel 

Despatch of Business.—-On the first day of A- 
pril, the contractors for building the Philadelphia 
Arcade received possession of the Lot; on the 
first of May the corner stone was laid; last Sat- 
urday, the principle rafters of the roof were rai- 
sed. 
A New York paper says, “ A bird of the blue 
Herring kind was lately caught near Camden.” 
—It must have been a flying fish. 


The sloop Native, of and from Bucksport, 
for Boston, struck on the Harding Rocks, about 
7 o'clock, on Wednesday evening. She floated | 
off immediate!+, and sunk in about five minutes, 
leaving the passengers and crew, (among the 


former two young ladies and a boy) 9 in number, | 


barely time to escape in the boat. 


Umbrellas.—An umbrella for which a patent ; 
__ has been obtained, has been invented by a son of 
Mr. Nehemiah Sleeper, of Philadelphia. It eon- 
sists of a perfect walking cane, and an unbrella 
top which may be folded up, and put into a case 
15 inches long-and 2 1-2 in diameter. One min- 
ute is required to screw or unscrew the umbrel- 
Ja fromthe cane. Itis very convenient for tra- 
vellers, occupying scarcely any room, and being 
less liable to be damaged or lost. The price of 
the whole is five dollars. 


f A gentleman from Virginia, in Baltimore a few 
days since, lost $740. The finder anonymously 
enclosed to him $120, but being pressed for mo- }| 
ney, begged leave to borrow the residue. He 
promises to return it in a short time. 


The end of Samuel Perry.--The little Falls 
People’s Friend, of the 18th inst. states that on 
Monday afternoon, this wretched being, convict- 
ed for the murder of his wife, cut his throat in 
sy and died immediately. The sheriff had just 
eft the village, having prepared to remove the 
prisoner to Albany, when he chose the dreadful 
alternative of appearing at that tribunal from 
which there is no appeal. 


The New York Evening Post understands 
“that the indictment of the Stock Jobbers is a- 
gain to be made the subject of a jury trial, and 
not to be considered as terminated unless by a 
verdict.” 


/Iccident,—As a party were amusing them- 
selves shooting at a mark with rifles, on Thurs- 
day, says the Pottsville Journal, one of the balls 


thissed the target or mark at whieh they were fi- |} 


ring, and struck a man by the name of Bolig, 
who was at work a short distance out of sight, 
at a neighboring mine. ‘The ball entered his 
side, and had not been extracted at the time we 
received the account. Whether he is likely to 
recover or not, we havenot learnt. 
It seems that more than 100 w 
or 5 men, and as many horses to each, have gone 
into the wilds of Missouri to colleet Honey. 
John Brewer, senteneed to be hung for perju- 


with 4} 


ry, Patrick Soye, convicted of manslaughter, and }| 


French Strother, indicted for murder, all escaped 


from the jail in St. Louis, Missouri, on the night 
o€ the 26th ult: _ 


| the stolen goods found upon them. 
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The Funeral jprocession and proceedings in 
Washington in honor of the deceased Ex-Presi- 
dents, took place on Thursday ; all public offices 
were closed and business generally suspended. 
No papers were published on Friday. 

We, says the Boston Statesman, saw in the 
market this week some lettuce produced from 
seed of last season’s growth. It was fine, large 
lettuce, and grew in the open air, withont aid of 
glass. We donot recollect ever having seen 
any of a second crop of this vegetable before, 
and were informed that the occurrence was very 
rare. A week or two since many fruit trees in 
the vicinity of this city exhibited blossoms. 


Three ofthe young rogues who broke into the 
office of the New York Evening Post, and several 
stores on Sunday, have been taken, and some of 


An anti-duelling Association, has been esta- 
blished at Charleston, S. C. We wish it suc- 
cess in banishing that barbarous practice, but 
question whether it cam be more operative than 
the suppression of vice societies in the destruc- 
tion of gin drinking. Youcannot destroy a wil- 
low tree by cutting off the top branches. 


As the Steam Boat Washington was nearing 
the city on Sunday night, a man was discovered 
swimming inthe East river. Hejhailed the boat 
and was taken on board. Hewasa cripple, and 
stated thet in company with five other persons he 
was fishing in a small boat, which was run down 
by a sloop, and all but himself drowned. He 
stated his name to be Abraham King, and that 
he lived in Scammel street.—WV. Y. American. 


The American vessels employed in navigating 
Lake Champlain are no less than 213—tonnage 
12000. And it is stated that previous to the open- 


ing of the Northern Canal, there were nae 


about 20 vessels on that lake. The tolls at 
Whitehall for this season, already amount to 
about $40,000. 7 


FOREIGN. 


State of Ireland.—Look at the nations 6° Eu- 
rope and show me one, despotic or free, of which 
so large a portion is so wretched as the Irish.— 
The country is more fertile than Britain; the in- 
habitants are healthy, strong, courageous, faith- 
ful and patriotic, and quick of apprehension. No 
quality is wanting which constitutes the respect- 
ability of a state, or the happiness of individualg; 
yet, from centuries of misrule, they are in a’ con- 


dition more hopeless than any other nation or | 


tribe upon the globe. 
Landor’s Imaginary Conversations. 


Illustrious Houses.—At a recent public dinner 
im England, numerous healths of noble persons 
were drank.—‘ Lord John Russelland the house 
-of Russell’—Lord Howick and the House of 
Gray ’—‘ The Duke of Devonshire and the House 
of Cavendish ’—and many more, until an attor- 
ney, who was at table, being called upon for a 
toast, gave with perfect simplicity, ‘The health 
of Mrs. Jones, and the House of Industry.’ 


Birth.—Mrs. Turner, of 65, Cheapside, of a 
daughter, being her twenty sixth child, the moth- 


er and child are doing well.—WVottingham Her- 
ald. 


- Tn England, a musician named Mark Kid, who}} 


has been blind for fifty years, has made, with an 
ingenuity almost imcredible, a complete model, 


The king has presented him with twenty 
pounds, as a token of admiration for his work- 


Large Dinner Party.—After the coronation of 


The maunufacture of straw bonnets, after the 
‘manner of the Leghorns proceeds with great 
spirit in Orkney, and gives employment to up- 
wards of one thousand people. They are rnade 
of straw raised in the island, and have been 
declared by competent judges not inferior to 
those from Italy.—Edinburgh Observer. 

Adulterated Flour.—A family in Bellyard Tem- 
ple Bar, having been nearly poisoned by eating 
pie crust; a portion of the flour was analyzed. It 
was mide up as follows. One fourth part pipe 
clay and chalk, the rest bean flour, mixed with 
some other stuff not poisonous. Nota grain of 
wheaten flour was contained in the infamouscom- 
pound. 

“The Piles of London bridge are principally 
of elm, and have remained for six centuries with- 
out material decay. 


DRAMATIC SUMMARY. 


Mr. Forrest is to make his first appearance at the New 
York Theatre in the tragedy of Othello. Mr. Conway is 
also engaged at this theatre, and will appear soon. Mrs. 
Hainblin made her first appearance at the Park Theatre 
lastevening. At the Park Theatre Mr. Kean and Mrs. 
Barnes are engaged for @ few nights. 

Mr. Booth is playing at the Chatham, and Mr. Maywood 
at the Lafayette Theatres. 

The Manager of the Chatham Theatre, New York, gives 
notice, that he has engaged a Company of French Come- 
dians. 

An entirely new stage has been erected at Drury Lane 
Theatre, and the whole interior has been newly painted and 
decorated, preparatory to the opening on the 23d Septem- 
ber. 
Frederick Reynolds, has undertaken, on the part of his 
friend Price, to read, superiniend, and prepare for represen~ 
tation, all dramatic productions at Drury Lane Theatre, 
during the ensuing season. 

Mr. Kean, says a London paper, has written to a friend 
to say that he will not come to England unless he can come 
in the capacity -of Patentee of Drury Lane: and if any per- 
son has made an offer to purchase, he declares his readiness 
to makean advance upon whatever offer has been made. 


MARRIED, 


On Wednesday evening, by the Rey. A. I. Keys, Mr. 
Dreyrovs, to Miss Ester, daugiter of the late Jo- 
seph Andrews, Esq. all of this city. 

On Thursday evening last, by the Rev. John Lishalier, 
Mr. Joun Irvine, to Miss Ann Cummines, both of Bucks 
County. 

On the 10th inst. in Philadelphia, Mr. Epwarp Ress, to 
Miss Racuer. Evans, both of County. 


At Lewistown, Pa. Mr. Henry Buresn, late of the city of 
| Philadelphia, to Mrs. Racuet Exsenens, of that place. 


In Albemarle, Col. James Lewis, of Tennessee, a soldier 
of the Revolution, aged 70, to Miss Potty Margs. 


DIED, 


Dunean. Stewart. 


At New York, Mrs. Saran Grirrrrus, wife of Griffith 
Griffiths, in the 35th year of her age. 


| On Thursday, Janz, the consort of David Witmer, Jr. 

i On Sunday morning, Henry Duntevy, aged about 19. 

| At Natchitoches, on the 8th inst. L. S. Hazeiron, Esq. 


At Kingston, (Upper Canada,) Jonn Moore, rietor 
of the Mansion House Hotel, aged 50 years. tid 


| upwards of five feet long, of a seventy-four gun | At New York, in the G7th year of his age, ‘Mr. Jims 


ship. 


Oram. 
On the 14th inst. in Rensalem township, Bucks County, 

Mr. Asa Knicur, aged about 64 years. His death was oo- 

casioned by a eross bull, who attacked him while letting 


the Emperor of Russia, a public dinner is to be | 


given to the people, when twenty — thousand | 


petaons will sii down at once to a table. 


— 


down a set ofbars, and would have killed him on the s 
had it not been for his faithful » who seized the bull b 


Mr, Knight survived the injury about twenty - 


On Sunday, Mrs. Evizazeru Srewant, widow of the late 
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prompting seraph and the virgin lyre 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 
TO LUNA. 
And who can view thy silver brow, 
And drink the nectar of its light, 
As pure thou pour’st it round us now, 
A charm against the fiends of night, 
And feel not in his soul a gleam 
Of rapture ; such as paints our dream 
-Of climes embalmed in heavenly air, 
Sublimed from dregs of earthly care. 
Fair Luna, if the poet’s spell 
Had magic power the skies to sway, 
Then should on earth wm dwell © 
. The softness of thy placid ray ; 
For in thy nights the poet’s soul 
Bounds wildly from its clay’s controul, 
And revelling with the moonlight beam, 
‘Feasts rapturous on Fancy’s dream. 
And now ifaye we feel the power 
Of all pervading gentleness, 
Whose eye with anger now could lower, 
' ‘When nature seems to bid him bless? 
The hate, the envy, that have led 
Our feelings captive now are fled, 
And all that sits upon our breast 
Ts holy calm—our spirit’s rest. 


Ah, hapless wretch, who’s fallen so far, 
So vilely crouched to passion’s power, 
As not to feel the spirits war 
Unquell e’en at this peaceful hour ; 
Earth is for him-no ‘ happy seat,’ 
For him fit the feigned retreat 
Of vanquished friends; there he may find 
A clime consorting with his mind. 
And when hath love a speaking hand, 
And when hath love a speaking eye, 
‘When twines the heart the mystic band 
Which binds us most indisobly ; 
Ifnot Luna pours her flow 
Of softened light to veil the glow 
Which, flashing through the trembling cheeks, 
For maidens doubt, too boldly speaks. 
And when hath pledged love its dream, 
Most similar to seraph bliss, 
But when it breathes the fairy beam, 
Pure emblem of its happiness ; 
While all around, and all above 
The ether seems a shrine of love, 
From common uses set apart, 
Hallowed to converse of the heart. 


And when doth memory disport 
More cheerly o’er the buried past, 
And, musingly, more fondly court, 
The shades of hopes—too fair to last. 
On such a night that vow was spoke— 
No, Ella, no—thy troth is broke ; | 
_ 1 will not say it e’er was made— | 
Away, away, thou perjured shade. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. : 


SONNET. 
Thy locks float darkly o’er that brow of snow, 
‘Like clouds across the silver orb of Night— 
| Dark drapery to a throne of peace and light! 
Those eye-lids, fair depending, droop as tho’ 
‘The weight of their long lashes weigh’d them so :~- 
The eye beneath how exquisitely bright! 
Gentle and soft, yet piercing as its sight. 
(Spark of Divinity which seem’d to glow,) . 
Read in its kindling glance Eternity! 
And rouud thy lips, all silent as they are, 
Their breathes a tone of warbling ecstacy ; 
Who gazes, fears their parting, lest the jar 
Of mortal accents might the harmony 
Of this soul-felt, dream-warbled musit mar. 
Linpen. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


THE SAILOR’S DREAM, 

Dark and drear was the night, and no star its light gave, 
And fierce was the storm as it rag’d o’er the billow, 

And wild was the wind howling across the dark wave, 
When wearied with watching | sank on my pillow. 


Sleep soon drew her veil and shut out from my sight 
‘The waves wildly dashing, and the ocean of foam, 

When there rose o’er my mind a vision—’twas bright, 
For I dream’t, as I swung in my hammock, of Home. 


I thought I beheld the fond smile of my mother, 
And felt that the arms of a dear sister bound me; 
My hand too I thought was firm prest by my brother, 
And the friends of my youth were smiling around me. 


Yes—bright was the vision, and I thought in my dream 
By my home’s fire I sat, and my bosom did swell 

As I watched, as in boyhood I’d done, its bright gleam, 
As on the portrait of my loved father it fell. 


Each trifle I saw too that in youth I had loved, 

And Boatswain, my dog, was licking fondly my hand ; 
I dream’t that my efforts had fortunate proved, 

That I wandereano longer by sea or by land. 


And I thought that the star of my fortune did shine, 
That my troubles were o’er, and my sorrows at rest, 
' That the friend, the dear friend of my bosom-was mine, 
And I felt her heart throb on the wanderer’s breast. 
Yes—{ thought in my dream that she clung round my 
neck, 
And bright tears of joy from her dark eyes were falling, 
When [I woke—for the storm was wild beating on deck, 
_ And loudly “all hands” the hoarse Boatswain was call- 
ing. 
The bright vision was gone—the tempest-was howling 
Loudly round our frail bark as she beat o’er the sea; 
| The sea gulls were shrieking—the water wraiths prowling 


Around us, but Home—I was thinking of thee. 
| Ocran Barp. 


VOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
SONG... 

InscriBED To Miss —— ——. 
They know not, they dream not of souls pure as thine, 
If they tell thee love visions can ever decline, — 
If they tell thee that sorrow can stifle the flame 
Which kindles like lightning around thy fond name. 
They know not, they care not, if faithfulness last, 
Thro’ the gloom of oppression and penury’s blast, 
If they tell thee my angel another can call 


They know not, they heed.not the vows we had sworn, 
Ere our bosoms asunder by distance were torn ; 
Ifhey-tell thee my virgin le’er canforget, > 
Thy lips of bright coral, andeyes of darkyet. 


Much stronger in absence than minstrel may teil, 
Or they never, they never, my dearest would say 
That my faith or my fondness could witheraway. 
They know not what love is, they ne’er felt its glow, 

They never its pains or its blisses can kitow, 
| if they think like the zephyrs its feelings will change, 
And from bosom to bosom inconstantly range. © 
| They know not loves magic, they know not the truti: 

Which lingers, like heaven, around thy pure youth, 
If they say | arn faithless, the slander to me 
Is a pledge that they hoid no communion with thee. 
Rk. M 


SCRAPS. 


f [sc know not, they feel not, emotions which swell 


The Dutch have a good proverb; thefts never enrich, 
alms never impoverish, prayers hinder no work. 


A man who cannot mind his own business, is not to be 
trusted with the king’s. ? 

He who thinks his place below him will certainly be be- 
low his piace. 


Caius, anobleman of Rome, who was thrice consul, when 
he had beaten Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, and drove him out 
of Italy, divided the land, distributed to every man four 
acres, and reserved no inore for himself; saying, that none 
ought to be a general who could not be content with a com- 
mon soldier’s share; and that he would rather rule over 
rich men than be rich himself. 


The scull of Pope bas been dug yp in Twickenham 
Church, and casts from it are selling in London. 


Your hook must be dent before vou can catch fish. 


The butter mace in Constantinople is nothing but milk 
or cream, first heated at the fire, and then churned for not 
more than ten minutes; it is indeed, not unlike clotted 
cream. At Aleppo, they tie a jar, filled with cream, to two 


trees, with suple twigs, and swing it about long enough to 
make very good butter. 


When a tree is blown down, some one or other will 
gather sticks. 


The sword wounds the body—the tongue pierces thie 
mind. 


Sorrow is not the only road which leads to pity. 
The fool dances without hearing a fiddle. 


It is said that the heir male and lineal descendant of the 
Earl of Perth, has lately been discovered to be a poor pit- 
man in Painsher Colliary. 


A louder yet, and yet a louder strain! During Mrs. Bil- 
lington’s bravura in the last act, Mr. Billington, her hus- 
band was seated in the orchestra, conceiving thatthe trum- 
ge did not accompany her with sufficient force, frequent- 
y called to him, in a subdued tone, ‘ Louder, louder The 
leader of the band, being of a similar opinion to Mr. Billing- 
ton’s, repeated the same command so ofien, that at length 
the indignant German, in an agony of passion and exhats- 
tion, threw down his trunypet, and turning towards the au- 
dience, violently exclaimed, ‘ It be very easy to cry, louder ! 
louder! but by gar! vere is de vind ” 

The days which thou hast seen are the wisest witnesses. 

Tofthe fortunate man every country isa honie. 

LOVE, POVERTY AND RESOLUTION.—We have 
been told of an enamoured couple who came to town last 
week and ventured into the ** honorable estate of matrimo- 
ny,” though their joint stock of cash did not enable them to 
pay the Magisrrate more than seventy cents—just the half 
of his legal fee. This is truly marrying in spite of fortuue’s 
frowns and all the ills of poverty.”--York Recoreer. 

You may easily tie anass wirh a slendercord. | 


When one dog barks, all other curs follow his example. 
[We see this every day in this good world of ours.) ~ 

«What is that animal which walks on four legs in the 
morming,,two at nvon, and three at night.” Answer, Man: 
in childhood, which is the morning of life, he crawls on his 
hands.and feet : in the middle age, which is noon, he walks 


‘}} on two; in eld age he leans on a crutch, which serves for a 


supplementary third foot.” 


Answer to the Enigma in our last. 
ont 

ANAGRAM, 

Curtail me thrice, lam a youth; 
d meonce a snake; 

Complete, Pm often us’d, in truth 

Certain steps you'd take. 


\ 
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| f} | One throb from this bosom when thou hast them all. 
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